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For Friends’ Review. 


ON THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL 
OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR. 


INTRODUCTORY— Continued. 





The mythology of Greece and Rome 
bore litt!e resemblance to that of India or 
Persia or Egypt or the great Tartar Em- 
pires. It will be found however that all 
these nations agreed in some vague ideas 
of a great First Cause, a mighty Power 
for Good and a contending Power for 
Evil; with numberless inferior and sub- 
ordinate Powers who must be propitiated 
in order to secure their favor or to avert 
their vengeance.* 

Little or no idea of a loving and Al- 
mighty Creator and Upholder of all 
things, who delighted in the happiness of 
His creatures and would answer their 
earnest petitions, seems ever to have pene- 
trated their darkened minds. And yet, 
as has been noted above, some faint 
shadows at least of Divine light and truth 
are to be scean throughout their various 
systems. 

They disclaimed universally any inten- 
tion to worship the images which they had 
made with their own hands, or the animal 
or reptile they had deified and enshrincd, 
which they said were only regarded as 
emblems of the divinities whom they really 
adored. With them all was a longing for 
.ometh ng that would answer more fully 
to the needs of their immortal souls. 

It is deeply interesting to learn from 
the historical records of the early days of 
Christianity, how immediate and how 
wonderiul was the change everywhere 
wrought in the religious and moral con- 
dition of the peoples, through their ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

Nor was it only in their outward forms 
of worship that this great revolution was 
manifested. On their individual lives 





«gj Mosheim speaks of these various religious systems: 

Throughout every nation, a general belief prevailed, 
that all things were subordinate to an association of pow- 
erful spirits, who were called Gods, and whom it was in- 
cumbent on every one who wished for a happy and pros- 
Perous course of life to worship and conciliate, One of 
these Gods was supposed to excel the rest in dignity, and 
to possess a super-eminent authority.”’ 

‘Each nation had however its peculiar deities, differing 
from those of other countries, not only in their names, but 
in their nature and their attributes.” (Early Christian 
Church. Vol. 1p. 14—28.) 


Other Historians, ancient and modern, bear the same 
testimony. 


t Eusebius thus notes: ‘* Under a celestial influence 
the doctrine of the Saviour, hke the rays of the sun, 
quickly irradiated the whole world. Presently in accord- 
ance with divine prophecy, the sound of His inspired 
Evangelists had gone throughout all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” Throughout every city 
and village, churches were found rapidly abounding; and 
a with numbers from every people. Those who had 

een fettered by the ancient idolatrous superstitions, were 
now liberated by the power of Christ. They at once re- 
Nounced the whole multitude of gods and demons, and 
Confessed that there was only one true God, the Creator of 
all things ; whom they now honored with that inspired and 
reasonable worship introduced among men by our Saviour. 
(Ecclesiastical History, P. 52, 53.) 





there had now dawned a new light, and a 
bright eternal hope; under the softening 
influences of which there soon grew 
around them the sweet amenities of the 
fireside and the family, with all the count- 
less blessings of Christian civilization. 

The great practical question for ws, over 
all other considerations, is this: have we 
realized for ourselves that wonderful 
change to have been thus wrought in our 
own lives, and in all our life’s purposes, 
by a heart-felt acceptance of the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour ? 

For it is evident that the Agnostic, or 
the Atheistic Evolutionist of our day, living 
without an assured hope in Christ, has 
really nothing restful or soul-satisfying 
in his theories, while persisting in his own 
ignorant unbelief. 

‘*T know not,’’ says the one, “it may 
all be true what you say about your Bible 
and your God. We cannot reasonably be 
expected to believe what we cannot com- 
prehend. I do not deny but I do not ac- 
cept your creed.”’ 

‘‘The laws of naturalselection,’’—asserts 
the other with a blind confidence,—‘‘the 
progressive development of the gaseous, 
the liquid and then the solid forms of mat- 
ter,—and these again into the lower grades 
of primordial vegetable and animal life,— 
until by slow evolution we reach the high- 
er forms of physical and even of intellect- 
ual and spiritual iife,—these, we contend, 
will afford a sufficient explanation of ali 
that we see going on around usin Nature.” 

In such a labyrinth of cunningly devised 
fables, in such a dreary desert of belief, or 
of unbelief, 


“ Loveless, joyless, unendeared,” 


these poor souls thus condemn themselves 
hopelessly to wander. 

No kind and loving Heavenly Parent is 
known by them to watch over the daily 
needs of His children, or to listen to their 
faintest cry :—no tender pitying Saviour, 
to atone for their conscious sins, and to 
make intercession even for their uncon- 
scious infirmities :—no blessed Holy Spirit 
to comfort their hearts and to guide them 
into all truth. 

This one true God is seemingly to them 
as all unknown, and as really rejected, 
as by the Heathen nations of the earth in 
our own or in other days. 

Sad as the fact may be that, in this glo 
rious noon day of the Gospel in which we 
live, the larger portion of the human race 
seems even yet to be wrapped in idolatry 
and gross spiritual darkness,—however 
some necessary contact with the Christian 
nations of the world may have largely 
ameliorated their social and moral condi- 
tion,—yet it is scarcely less to be lamented 
that amongst those professing Christianity, 
so few individuals comparatively, are liv- 


ing in the real enjoyment of its high priv- 
ileges, and in true accordance with its 
holy precepts. a 

How few can look up with confidence 
to God and call Him, Father,*—which 
spirit of adoption is held to be the crown- 
ing glory of the New Covenant dispensa- 
tion! How few are found worshipping 
Him in spirit and in truth! How few 
are willing, with the disciple of oid, to 
fall at the feet of His dear Son, our Sae 
viour, and hajl Him, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God!”’ 

May we, to whom this great privilege is 
given of knowing whom we worship, and 
of worshipping whom we know (John iv, 
22. 23, R. V.), not only joyfully embrace 
it, but carefully cherish the sacred truths 
committed to us of the simplicity and spir- 
ituality of the Gospel of Christ; zealously 
guarding them from all human inventions 
or interventions; so that our fellowship 
and direct communion may be perfectly 
maintained with the Father and with His 
Son, through the Eternal Holy Spirit. 


(Introductory Concluded.) 
THE LORD OUR GOD. 


Worship involving as it does the recog- 
nition of a supreme right to reverent obe= 
dience and praise, we can readily under- 
stand why the Almighty Creator of the 
Universe reserved, with most especial .n- 
junction, that solemn tribute from His 
intelligent creatures, to Himself alone. 

He tells us again and again, in varied 
language, that *‘The Lord our God is a 
jealous God,”’ and will not share with 
another His Divine perogatives and claims ; 
and He forbids the worship of any image 
or likeness, of gold or silver or brass, or 
of wood or stone, or of any device of the 
hand of man, or of theimaginations of his 
heart. 

He warns too the people against the 
danger of mistaking the grandeur of His 
outward creation, for the glory of the Al- 
mighty Creator : 

‘Lest thcu lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun and 
the moon and the stars, even all the host 
of heaven, shouldst be driven to worship 
them and serve them, which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under 
the whole heavens.’’ (Deut. iv. 19.)T 





*Dean Stanley thus regards it: 

«€ The more we think of the Supreme the more we try 
to imagine what His feelings are towards us, the more our 
idea of Him becomes fixed, as in the one simple, all em- 
bracing thought that He is our Father. The word has 
been given to us by Christ, Himself. Whereas it is so 
used three times in the Old Testament it is used over two 
hundred times in the New. But it was the confirmation 
of what was called by Tertullian the Testimony of the nat- 
urally Christian soul:”’ festimonium anime naturaliier 
Christiane —Stanley's Christian Institutions, p. 238. 


tThe following well-known and ancient legend of Abra- 
ham is valuable as an illustration of the natural trend of 
early thought : - 

‘«* When night overshadowed him he saw a star, and 
said ‘ This ismy Lord.’ But when it set, he said ‘ I like 
not those thatset.’ And when he saw the moon rising, he 
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And yet it was to these very Heavens, 


ages seemed to love to direct His people, 


as the evidences of His own Almighty 


power, and that nothing was impossible 
with Him. 

He led forth Abram from his tent and 
bade him look up to the countless multi- 
tude of the starry hosts, that he might re- 


assure himself as to the fufillment of all of 


God’s everlasting coyenant promises to 
him and his descendants. (Gen. xv. 5.) 


He spoke like words of comfort to His 
people long afterwards, through Huis 
prophet Isaiah, that none should faint or 
fail through a fear that ‘‘the Everlasting 


God, the Creator of the heavens and of 


the ends of the earth,’’ had forgotten the 
least of his children, or could grow weary 
in their deliverance. (Jsaiah xl. 1, 22, 
26-29.) 

He appeals, ‘‘I am He that comforteth 
thee. Who art thou, that thou art afraid 
of man that shall die, . . . and hast for- 
gotten the Lord thy Maker that stretched 
forth the Heavens and laid the foundations 
of the earth.” (J/saiah 4. 12,73, R. V.) 

Again andagain the Psalmist, —whether 
Moses or David or another,—finds a 
boundless and endless theme of praise and 
adoration in this grand thought; ‘Before 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, Thou art God.”’ (xc.) ‘The heav- 
ens are Thine, the earth also is Thine. 
Thou hast created them. . . Blessed is the 
people that know the joyful sound. They 
walk O Lord in the light of Thy coun- 
tenance.” (/xxxix. 12, 12, 15, R.V.) 


‘‘When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, what is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that Thou visitest him? 
O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
Name in all the earth.” (vtiz. 3, 4,9.) 

It would seem as though the Holy Spirit 
had delighted in all ages thus to glorify 
God the Father, and God the Son. See 
II Kings xix. 15, Jeremiah xxxii. 17, John 
i. 1~3, Coloss. 1. 16, 17, Hebrews i. 1-9, 
Rev. iv. 11: and many other places. 

As the poor finite soul of man is enabled, 
through these evidences of Almighty pow- 
er, to comprehend somewhat of the Infinite 
attributes of the great Creator of the Uni- 
verse, it can joyfully adopt the adoring re- 
sponse of the Psalmist: ‘*This God is our 
God forever and ever.”” (xlvitt. 14.) 

THOMAS KIMBER. 
(To be continued.) 


SS 


HE who hath never a conflict 
Hath never a victor’s palm, 
And only the toiler knoweth 
The sweetness of rest and calm. 


said ‘ This is my Lord.’ But when the moon set he an- 
swered, ‘ Verily if my Lord direct menotintheright way, 
I shall be as one of those that err.” And when he saw 


the sun rising, he said, ‘ This is my Lord. This is great- 
er than the star or the moon,’ But when the sun went 
down, he said, ‘O my people, I am clear of these things, 
I turn my face to Him who hath made the heavens and 
the earth,’—(Stanley’s Fewish Church Vol, 1, p. 19.) 


as His handiwork, and to the glories of 
the outward creation, that the Lord in all 
























A PLAN FOR A PERMANENT 
FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE. 


BY DR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON.* 

In the early period of the Society of 
Friends, London Yearly Meeting was the 
body of final authority and appeal. To 
it all the meetings were subordinate. After 
a time other Yearly Meetings were set up, 
but they regarded themselves as children, 
and London Yearly Meeting as their pa- 
rent. They deferred to its judgment in 
all matters affecting the interests of the 
church at large. They made reports to it 
of their condition and received its advice 
and assistance, often by personal delega- 
tions, either official or voluntary. This 
communication, so deferential on their 
part, and paternal with London Yearly 
Meeting, was much interrupted by the 
war of the American revolution and by 
the independence of the United States 
subsequent thereto, so that the American 
Yearly Meetings were more and more 
thrown upon their own responsibilities, 
and gradually came to act as independent 
bodies, and as a matter of drift we have 
come to the present time with at least 
twelve Yearly Meetings, each of which is 
the sole authority for its own declarations 
of faith and its own discipline. 

Because of this drifting from our ¢ rigi- 
nal plan of organization, the trend of our 
church life has been in the direction of 
disruption, disintegration and dissolution. 
Our centrifugal forces have exceeded the 
centripetal. Spoke atter spoke has dropped 
from our wheels, because our tires have 
been slack. Our lost sheep outnumber 
those left in the fold. All over our land 
fragmentary bodies calling themselves by 
our name testify to organic loss. All 
through our sister churches of other de- 
nominations, in all the trades and pro- 
fessions, and in our legislative assemblies, 
we find a large individual representation 
of those who properly belong to us, but 
whom we have lost, chiefly because we 
have lacked compactness of organization. 
We have not held fast that which we have 
received, and our crown has been partly 
taken by others. 

On several occasions, Conferences simi- 
lar to the present have been called, but 
we have always waited for emergencies— 
critical and dangerous times—before we 
have resorted to this method of adjust- 
ment. Usually the mischief has already 
been done, and is irreparable. We have 
allowed the broken or disjointed limb to 
dangle or drag along and jerk itself hither 
and thither, until shock, and fever, and 
gangrene have done their work, and then 
we use the knife, and think we have done 
well to get a good stump. But it is only 
a stump after all, and the crutch or the 
cork leg becomes the poor substitute for 
thé living limb. We need the New Sur- 
gery which estimates skill, not by the 
number of successful amputations, but by 
the number of limbs saved and restored 
to usefulness. We have neglected timely 





*Read at the Yearly Meetings’ Conference at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, 

































and persevering use of the Splint. “En- 
forced quietude is often better fora dis- 
eased limb and better for the body than a 
mischievous activity. 

Our organizations should be such as 
will anticipate difficulties and thus prevent 
them. The door must be locked before 
the horse is stolen. Living questions 
must be taken in hand at the outset and 
guided to safe and profitable solution, in- 
stead of suffering them to partisanize the 
membershij) and introduce discord into 
precincts which should be sacred to fel- 
lowship and harmony. 

Our Yearly Meetings have done a grand 
work. It is a great privilege to attend 
them and to share in their proceedings, 
But from their very constitution they are 
rather popular assemblies than deliberative 
bodies The time which they devote to 
the great business of the church is very 
short. Important matters cannot always 
be thoroughly matured, and they offer an 
inviting field for intemperate zeal and 
impassioned utterance as against sober 
thoughtfulness and the spirit.of a sound 
mind, 

‘* A government of the people and by 
the people and for the people,’’ must 
nevertheless be a delegate government. 
The power of the city must be embodied 
in its mayor, and council, and police. 
The State must have its governor and 
legislature and other officials. The nation 
must have its president and congress, etc. 
None the less must the church have its 
law-givers and its executive. Government 
cannot be exercised by the members either 
as individuals, or in mass. It must be 
concentrated in delegated hands. 

Christ is the Head over all things to 
His church, and besides Him, the church 
also has a head as one of its members, just 
as it has hands and feet. Christ is not 
the head of a headless church. 

Our Body needs a head. It does not 
get on well with twelve heads. That is 
not the Divine method. He does not 
give to normal development more than 
one head. We need concentration of del- 
egated power. This will give us unifica- 
tion, compactness, solidity, strength, power 
of resistance, and an effective wielding of 
our forces. 

We do not know all the details of gov- 
ernment in the early church. God has 
let them drop out of the pages of history, 
in part. But in its grand outlines there 
stands pre eminent the fact of the lodg- 
ment or concentration of power in Apos- 
tles, Elders, Overseers, Bishops, Councils, 
etc. Let us ask for wisdom that shall en- 
able us to adapt the details of government 
to the needs of our present day. 

Let us set apart our best men and 
women that under the guidance of Christ 
they may give form and direction to our 
church polity, and let us stand by them in 
true loyalty and encourage them in their 
work. And what if they make some mis- 
takes? What if some things they do may 
need to be undone, or may, in the, on- 
ward progress of the church, drop off asa- 
worn-out garment? Such a body will not 
be infallible, neither will it be able to 
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formulate rules which shall bind the church 
in all the ages. ‘The decrees issued to 
the Gentile Christians by the apostles and 
elders and whole church at Jerusalem 
were good for that time, but some of them 
would be wholly inapplicable to us. We 
need wisdom for our time. Let us pray 
for it, trusting His promise and putting on 
good courage. 

We need not fear that such a body 
would be tyrannical. It will be a delegate 
body. The appointment is in our own 
hands and will be revised every three 
years, at least. This gives flexibility and 
safety to the arrangement. 

Our present darkness may be only a 
prelude to the coming dawn. Necessity 
is the mother of invention, in the world 
of industry. This has its parallel in the 
experience of God’s people when under a 
sense of their great need they lay hold of 
a great deliverance ju:t then opened to 
their vision, in answer to prayer. . 

Brethren, the Lord’s arm is not short- 
ened. He is even now stretching it forth 
towards us and a great blessing is in His 
hand. Let us open our hearts to receive it. 

Section 1. This Conference recommends 
to the several Yearly Meetings which it 
represents, that they unite in the forma- 
tion of a delegate body of ultimate au 
thority and appeal in all matters pertain- 
ing to Christian doctrine, discipline and 
practice, to meet triennially and to be 
called the Triennial Meeting of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, said meeting to 
be constituted upon the following basis, 
viz: Each Yearly Meeting shall be en- 
titled to five delegates and ‘to one addi- 
tional delegate for every one thousafid 
members or fraction thereof greater than 
five hundred. 

2. Whenever any Yearly Meeting shall 
adopt the proposition herein recommend- 
ed, it shall appoint its delegates. 

3- Whenever five Yearly Meetings have 
adopted the proposition, their delegates 
may meet and organize the said Trien- 
nial Meeting, provided that the time of 
said meeting and organization shall not 
occur until all the Sienty Meetings herein 
represented shall have had opportunity to 
act upon the proposition. 

4. If any Yearly Meeting shall at first 
decline the proposition or fail to adopt it, 
the way shall be left open for said Yearly 
Meeting to come into the arrangement at 
any inture time. 

5. Tne first session of the proposed 
Triennial Meeting shall be called by the 
delegates of the Yearly Meeting which first 
adopts the proposition, at such time and 
place as may seem to them best, after five 
Yearly Meetings have agreed thereto. 

6. Vacancies by death, resignation or 
otherwise in any delegation shall be filled 
ithe interval of its Yearly Meeting by 
the Representative Meeting thereof. 

7. Two-thirds of all the delegates be- 
Onging to the Triennial Meeting shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business other than ad- 
journment, 

8. The said Triennial Meeting shall 
have authority of action in whatever affects 





the interests of the Society of Friends, and 
it shall provide and issue a declaration of 
Christian doctrine and a system of church 
discipline and practice tor the said So- 
ciety. 

g. It shall also give aid and encourage- 
ment, in the most practical manner, to a 
loyal, intelligent, comprehensive and har- 
monious church literature, as one of 
the most effective means of unification 
amongst ourselves and of influence upon 
others. 

10. No declaration of faith, or rule of 
discipline, shall be adopted, revised, modi- 
fied or substituted except by the consent 
duly ascertained and recorded in actual 
session of at least two thirds uf the whole 
number of delegates belonging to the Tri- 
ennial Meeting. 


11. Upon the organization of said Tri- 
ennial Meeting the order of church sub- 
ordination in all meetings represented 
therein shall be as follows, viz.: Individ- 
ual members to their Monthly Meetings, 
Monthly Meetings to their Quarterly 
Meetings, Quarterly Meetings to their 
Yearly or Annual Meetings, and Yearly or 
Annual Meetings to the Triennial Meeting. 


12. The Triennial Meeting may appoint 
and empower a committee of its own 
members to have charge of and execute 
its decisions and conclusions, and this ex- 
ecutive committee, with the written assent 
of one-fifth of their fellow delegates, may 
call a special session of .the Triennial 
Meeting, if any extraordinary circum 
stances shall, in their judgment, require 
such a measure. 





ee 


THE Cuurcu has lost its hold on work- 
ing men. Everywhere among thém is un- 
rest and a looking for a higher good. 
This means a grand opportunity and a 
time for an applied Christianity. The sim- 
ple teachings and example of Christ must 
be the basis of a new move. A religion 
worth the name must bring cheer to every 
home, hope into every life; must bring 
into close sympathy all classes. Its follow- 
ers must live with the people and for the 
people, as Christ lived, at any cost of time, 
money or comfort. 

The teachings of the Master have been 
in the world for nearly two thousand years. 
Have ‘they been fully tried? We have 
had a sort of fatal belief that God would 
in some way always care for this country 
without our work. This is not religion 
or common sense. We needa waking 
up of the whole Church—not only a high- 
er spirituality, but a complete acceptance 
of the fact that each Christian man has a 
real work for his fellow man; such a stir- 
ring of the whole Church as came to beth 
sections of our common country when 
every man was willing to give all he had, 
even his life —W. #. Dodge, in Wash- 
ington Conference Address. 


ee 


THERE is no standing at a stay or stop 
in religion, for not to go forward therein, 
is to go backward. —/John Crook. 





BUNSEN TO HIS SISTER CHRIS- 
TIANA. 





Rome, MIcHAELMAS, 1821. 


I will begin my letter, beloved sister, 
with the intelligence that I, my wife and 
children, are at this moment all well, but 
dearest, we have been otherwise! The 
Lord has visited us, and although in 
mercy, yet was the blow hard for those 
who for so long a time had been allowed 
to flourish almost beyond the portion al- 
lotted to humanity. We had an angel 
among us which has returned home! Our 
Mary began already in May to lose hercolor 
and her indescribable animation. The 
change could only be laid to the account 
of teething. . . I resolved to take a lodg- 
ing at Albano for July and August in the 
hope of lessening to the children the de- 
bilitating effect of the summer-heat, and 
thither [ conveyed my wife and the chil- 
dren, returning myself to Rome and reck- 
oning upon coming over every Sunday to 
remain with my family until Wednesday, 
the Legation business detaining me dur- 
ing the latter part of each week. Scarcely 
was my wife settled at Albano when our 
misfortunes began; Henry seized with 
fever and Mary declining day by day. I 
was detained longer than I had reckoned 
at Rome, and when I came again on the 
14th of July to Albano, I found the darling 
shrunk toa skeleton,and with an expression 
of suffering that struck me to the heart. 
Alas ! I saw her not again but as a corpse. 
The last days of her life coincided with those 
in which the Papal Bull, the object of long 
negotiation, wasto be expedited, and I was 
held fast in Rome by my duty. The ac- 
count received the last day before I could 
return was somewhat comforting. The 
day before that my wife had written that 
we must be prepared for the worst: ‘‘ She 
well knew that God would either spare the 
child to us or give us strength to bear the 
loss.’” The 22d day of July was the an- 
niversary of our angel’s birth and the last 
day's intelligence had inexpressibly com- 
forted me. On that morning I received 
a letter from Brandis, in which he an- 
nounced his betrothal with the object of 
six years’ hopeless attachment; and re- 
joicing in this intelligence I drove with a 
lightened heart from Niebuhr’s door to- 
wards Albano. The last hour of the way 
is up hill, and as [ could make the ascent 
more quickly on foot than in the carriage, 
I was accustomed to leave it at the foot of 
the hill and to be met by my wife near the 
gate of the town. AsI approached the top 
I saw her coming. I flew to meet her, and 
saw in her eyes what constrained her voice 
to tell with composure, ‘‘She is with 
God.’’ At noon, two hours before the 
completion of the first year of her life, 
our darling had expired. How my wife 
bore up under such lengthened and accu- 
mulated distress and fatigue—for the suf- 
fering child would not remain in any arms 
but hers—having the two boys to care for 
besides, one of them being also ill, and 
therefore troublesome ; and still mustered 
strength to walk to meet me that I might 
be the less startled would be incompre- 
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hensible, humanly speaking, but God gave 
the power. What a sight was the corpse ! 
God granted it to be lovely even in death ; 
nothing could be more like an angel. But 
a few hours might the remains be seen. In 
this country burial must follow quickly 
upon death. On the thigd day my wife 
accompanied me to the Protestant burial- 
place to deposit the earthly remains of the 
dearest of our children. Two hours before 
sunset we reached the spot. Schmieder 
and many of our friends had assembled. 
When Schmieder’s prayer and words of 
consolation were ended and the coffin let 
down into the grave, I feared my wife would 
have sunk under the anguish as sheknelt, 
but at that moment I saw her eyes fixed in 
looking up into the glorious bluesky, which 
like the temple of God arched over us, 
and she has since told me that as she 
looked into the grave which received her 
beloved, the words of the angel to the 
women at the sepulchre of Christ came 
with power to her mind: 

‘¢ He is not here, He is risen,” and she 
felt strengthened to turn her eyes from 
earth to heaven. Niebuhr did not arrive 
till after the ceremony—embraced me and 
wept aloud; I could only say to him, 
‘¢ My father,’’ for such [ felt him to be. 
He had ever been fond of Mary. He 
threw himself down and kissed the earth 
that covered her, exclaiming, ‘‘ Thou 
lovely child.’? Many were moved to tears 
by seeing the great man so moved, who 
in general can so entirely command his 
feelings. At length we tore ourselves 
away from the grave and returned to our 
solitary home. The next morning early I 
accompanied my wife to Albano, where I 
remained a week by Niebuhr’s absolute 
desire. Henry’s fever returned the week 
after, and on the Sunday I brought over 
the physician of most repute in Rome, 
whose opinion at least relieved us from the 
fear of a malignant disorder. He ordered 
quinine, which the good child took unre- 
sistingly. At length my wife’s strength 
gave way—a double tertian fever, how- 
ever, was soon su>dued, and I left them, 
resolved to return and fetch them all 
finally back to Rome on the 26th of Au- 
gust, and I came accordingly, but had 
been seized with fever shivering an_ hour 
before reaching Albano. The two physi- 
cians of Albano were both uncertain what 
to order—at length determined upon 
bleeding, which the surgeon could not 
accomplish from the smaller vein, and 
conscious of his want of skill, dared not 
attempt it from the larger. At length, on 
Tuesday, the 28th, an interval of fever en- 
abled us to return to Rome. A malig- 
nant fever ensued, accompanied by an op- 
pression of breathing, which rendered 
sleep impossible during the nineteen days 
that it lasted. My recovery was most 
wonderfully rapid, and although weak, I 
never felt in better health than I do now. 
When I was at the worst, Ernest was 
seized with convulsions, owing to unripe 
fruit which the maid had secretly given 
him, contrary to all orders, but he re- 
covered speedily. The day before my 
fever left me, my wife’s double tertian re- 
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turned from exhaustion, but was soon re- 
moved ; since then we have been all daily 
improving. 

His wife thus refers to his illness : 

The illness concisely recorded in the 
last letter was an awful and critical event 
in the life of Bunsen, and his complete re- 
covery from a disorder so virulent and ob- 
stinate appears the more surprising as now 
the painful experience of his closing years 
and months has too well disclosed what 
was the form of death to which his power- 
ful constitution was at last to give way; 
and the resemblance is evident between 
ihe dangerous symptom which attended 
the ‘*febbre perniciosa’’ throughout and 
the affection which proved the sign and 
cause of his death in the end. A sensa- 
tion of suffocation came on with every at- 
tempt to drop asleep during the nineteen 
days’ fever in 1821; but the fever once 
conquered by the use of Peruvian Bark, 
this symptom ceased, and natural slumber 
raturned in its habitual perfection. The 
period that followed was one of vigorous 
health, and the winter and spring of 
1821-2 are marked in my memory as pe- 
culiarly calm and cheerful, owing to the 
health and happy activity on the part of 
Bunsen ; he was less drawn into society than 
had been the case in the winter of 1819-20, 
when the presence of the deservedly cele- 
brated Baron Von Stein called upon him for 
a sacrifice of time willingly made, though 
considerable, in order to show him the 
objects of interest in Rome, thus giving 
him the opportunity of important inter- 
course. Stein was well aware of the value 
of these conversations to his young friend, 
and therefore urged his coming to him for 
hours together day after day. With refer- 
ence to these friendly invitations Bunsen 
once made the remark that he ‘ could 
not have given way so regular'y and con- 
stantly to the demands of Stein upon his 
time if he had not felt the man to be his 
king.’? This testimony to the inbred roy- 
alty of Stein’s nature he never gave to any 
other individual of whatsover station. 


eee 


AT THE PRESBYTERIAN Convention, 
Spotted Bear said: ‘‘All we have 
learned of right doing has been from the 
D:ikota Bible. Teach our children Eng- 
lish, but do not forbid them Dakota. 
The government should send the police 
to watch some of the teachers of the gov- 
ernment schools and make them moral, 
rather than send them to prevent the mis- 
sion schools teaching Dakcta.” 

David Gray Cloud said: ‘‘We have 
only a few books in Dakota, but they are 
all good ones and lead in the right way. 
Why are we all here to-day? From 
learning English? No, but from what 
we have learned from the Dikota Bible. 
All our progress has come through our 
own language. If a boy can only read 
English he will at once pick up bad 
books. The men who have learned only 
English about the forts are not the best 
men and do not make any progress.” 

— Word Carrier. 


REVIEW. 
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From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
WHITTIER’S BIGHTIETH YEAR. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, whose eight- 
ieth birthday anniversary is here to-day, 
wrote of himself years ago as one who 
‘« had left the muses’ haunts to turn the 
crank of an opinion mill.” But those 
tuneful ladies have ever since rcwarded 
him for preferring sober duty, ly string- 
ing even richer chords upon his lyric shell, 
They have permitted and approved many 
strange things when Whittier was at the 
mill. The Quaker poet became suddenly 
the most stirring of war-singers. How his 
verse floated over the country, from the 
reddening Marais du Cygne, in Kansas 
to the whitening fields of Port R yal. In 
the poems of Whittier will be found the 
nation’s trials ‘* writ large ” and luminous, 
How, otherwise, he illustrates our native 
characteristics ! He has sung the Songs 
of Labor for the continent. wholesome, 
hearty, ringing like the woodman’s axe; 
cheers with the light from farm -house win. 
dows shining across the snow. He has 
made the country school-house everlast- 
ing; has gilded the gold of the husking 
bee and set the lumberman’s camp to 
music. His muse takes wings from Glou- 
cester with the fishing smacks, and mea- 
sures the time by the boatman’s oar by the 
Sea Islands off St. Helena. ‘‘ Bard and 
Sage,’’ he laid one of his noblest tributes 
at the shrine of Pastorius, the Pennsylva- 
nia Pilgrim, Sage, Patriarch and Tribune. 
Dusky faces, chivalrously remembered, 
throng the chambers of his creation. He 
has gone into the highways and byways 
and spread for them the feast of the Lord. 
He is among the most picturesque of poets. 
He sings the humblest theme and 11 is glori- 
fied. Like a grand old organ, the Quaker 
poet pealed out the one Centennial hymn 
which was equal to the occasion in ’76, 
The memories that come like pictures 
upon the frosty pane of his eightieth year 
can show no grander cathedral service 
than that was. The prophet who had 
been early called to denounce and warn 
came now at the call*of his countrymen 
to intone, not only the chant of liberty, 
but the resounding hymn of triumph in 
the arts of peace. The Muses always for- 
gave and never frowned, and they have 
tended their grandest American singer, 
with his simple life and lofty aims, to far 
beyond the usual allotment of their more 
passionate worshipers. 





THE WHITTIER ANNIVERSARY. 





That a man has lived to the age of 
eighty years is not of itself such an unusual 
or wonderful thing even in these days of 
physical degeneracy as to call for a pub- 
lic demonstration of any kind. The land 
is full of octogenarians, many of whom 
have served their fellow-men grandly and 
nobly in their day, many that are loved 
and honored, but there is only one Whit- 
tier, only one octogenarian so loved and 
honored throughout the world as he 
whom men have long since learned to 
know as the ‘‘dear old Quaker poet. 
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Few poets have ever lived who have 
filled their years with such noble, helpful 
service to their fellow-men as Whittier 
has filled his four-score. It was over sixty 
years ago that he began to sing the songs 
of freedom, right and truth, and down to 
this time, through many dark and stormy 
days, through good report and evil re- 
port, through all the vicissitudes which 
years have wrought, he has kept on his 
way unfalteringly, his voice as firm ana 
strong, his heart as warm and true as in 
his youth. He sang the critics into re- 
spectful silence long ago; they formed, 
from the beginning, the smallest and the 
least part of the opposition he had to en 
counter. He is our Laureate, the People’s 
Poet. May the years that yet remain to 
him rest as lightly ypon his head as the 
snows rest these winter days upon his be- 
loved New England hills. 


“ And stay thou with us long! Vouchsafe us 
long 
This brave autumnal presence, ere the hues 
Slow-fading, ere the quaver of thy voice, 
The twilight of thine eye, move men to ask 
Where hides the chariot—in what sunset vale 
Beyond thy chosen river, champ the steeds 
That wait to bear thee skyward.” 


—New York Observer. 








“WE READ of ministers speaking from 
one to two hours in some of the meetings 
in America. We know very little of this 
in England. 
more energy of the flesh and of the will, 
than of the power of the Spirit of God, 
and must tend to a dependence upon such 
utterances, rather than upon the quiet 
waiting upon God in the silence of all 
flesh before him.”"—Zetter from an Eng- 
lish Friend, in Christian Worker. 


——______~@- —____. 


LOVE UNEXPRESSED. 





What silences we keep year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear. 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our 

reach, 
Beneath the common place of common 

speech, 


Then out of sight and out ot reach they go— 
Those close familiar friends, who loved us so ; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone, with !oneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word, 


That once we might have said and they have 
heard, 


For weak and poor the love that we ex- 

: pressed 

Now seems beside the vast, sweet umex- 
pressed, 

And slight the deeds we did, to those undone, 

And small the service spent, to treasure won, 

And eo the praise, for word and 
ee 


That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
f some dear presence, is but empty space. 
What recollected services can then 
lve consolation for the might have been. 
—Selected. 


It gives the impression of 





sons of a Northern clergyman, who raised 


INDIAN NOTES. 





At the late Mohonk Conference, the 
subject of English in schools, which has 
so exercised the minds of all the Indian 
friends for some time past came up for 
discussion. First came the original order, 
sent out by Acting Commissioner Up- 
shaw, forbidding Dakota to be taught or 
spoken in any Government or Mission 
School, and the letters that followed to 
enforce the decree. These created warm 
discussion and no little protest, though it 
was generally felt that the order was well 
meant, and that the Department would 
not insist upon anything so obviously 
harmful to the best interests of all con- 
cerned, and this charitable view was ap- 
parently justified by letters read later from 
the Commissioner, each one being milder 
than its predecessor, until Gen. Whittle- 
sey read one, to which no objection could 
be made ; in fact, one with which all must 
agree, forbidding the use of the vernacular 
to students between six and sixteen only, 
and not interfering in any way with reli- 
gious teaching. 


May WE Pray IN InDIAN?—About the 
only real vest the Indian gets at Hampton 
on the Sabbath day is the freedom to speak 
in his native tongue. This year it has 
seemed best to forbid even that, and short- 
ly after the order was issued this little note 
came to Gen. Armstrong : 
General Armstrong. 

Dear Sir:—I want to ask you for that 
we have prayer-meeting in our language 
every Sunday morning at 8 o’clock. Only 
eight or ten of us. 

Please excuse us for using our language 
only in our prayer-meeting, so we can pray 
toour Heavenly Father that we wish to say 
in our prayers. 

Please let us know before Sunday what 
you think the best for us to do. 

I want to say some more, but my Eng- 
lish is not plain. 

Yours respectfully. L. 


It seems that a few boys have been meet- 
ing together in another boy’s room, for 
over a year, dfring the only free hour 
they have on Sunday, and holding a little 
prayer-meeting. The order to use only 
English seemed to be its deathblow, but 
the General could not refuse to make the 
exception asked for, and the boys have 
agreed to ‘ pray all they can in English 
and the rest in Indian.’’— Southern Work- 
man. 


INDIAN JAKE’S CREED. — “‘tst. God 
is the Boss of us fellers and of every man 
all. 

‘‘2d. God loves us fellers and every 
man all. 
‘3d. I feelin my heart that I love 
God. I love my brother, my sister, 
every man all. 

‘tath. I wish every feller loved Jesus. 
Then they good ; no bad, no fight.’’ 


For SEVERAL YEARS a scholarship has 
been sustained at Hampton by two boys, 


the money partly by their own personal 





effort, the produce of their garden and 
other labors. Much pleasant intercourse 
has been enjoyed between them and the 
young people they have helped to an edu- 
cation, and they are affectionately 
counted among Hampton’s friends. One 
of the two has been called away to the 
higher ministriesof Heaven. His father 
sends us his last thought on earth for his 
work at Hampton, which will make it 
more than a grateful memory. 


‘Sept. 21, 87, 

“‘T send you enclosed my check for 
seventy dollars for Indian boy scholarship. 
Willie left his earthly for a heavenly 
home in February. His earthly posses- 
sions he gave to Hampton school, suffi- 
cient to keep up a_ scholarship.’’— 
Southern Workman, 


WHEN the Princess Kalsoff Ulazabsky, 
better known as Dora d’ Istria, was in this 
country, she was called upon by a lady 
much interested in philanthropy and es- 
pecially in Indian education. 

‘¢T am told,” she said to the Princess, 
‘‘ that you are anxious to study our coun- 
try, and there happens to be one just now 
in a position to give youa good deal of 
inside information about a question which 
is the most important before our people 
today. Indeed, I may say the most im- 
portant ever before the people, except 
slavery.” 

‘¢ And what,’’ asked the Princess, lean- 
ing forward eagerly, ‘‘ may that be?”’ 

‘‘The Indian question,” replied the 
Bostonian. 

‘¢QOh,’’ returned the other, falling back 
in her chair with an expression of disap- 
pointment, ‘* I know all about the Indian 
question. I met on the steamer an officer 
who has long been stationed in the West, 
and he assures me that the Indians should 
be exterminated.”"—Prov. Journal. 


THE Women’s National Indian Aid Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Brook- 
lyn, trmo. 30. Ata reception given the 
previous evening at the house of Ripley 
W. Ropes, many delegates were present 
from the nearest of the 31 States in which 
the association has branches. A mass 
meeting was held in the evening, at which 
Dr. Lyman Abbott delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Present Duty to our Native Indians.”’ 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, the projector of 
the ‘* Land in Severalty bill,’’ discussed 
‘* The Indian Emancipation Act.’’ This 
association has been laboring for six years 
in the cause of the Indian. Last year it 
obtained a charter under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. Last year $2,467.88 was spent 
for home-building among the Indians; 
$3,700.52 for mission work and the build- 
ing of two mission houses and a chapel. 
New branches of the association have been 
gained in nine States. Ten thousand dol- 
lars have been spent altogether. 


ae ———- 


RICHES are apt to corrupt, and that 
which keeps them sweet and best is charity. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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UNFAVORABLE comments upon the ac- 
tion of the Richmond Conference occur 
in the London Friend and British Friend 
for Twelfth mo. Impressions of Friends 
abroad may have been in part affected by 
extracts published from the very imper- 
fect, and sometimes quite incorrect, re- 
ports of the discussions of the Confer- 
ence, given in a Richmond paper. But 
the most discouraging thing is the degree 
of editorial allowance given in the Lon- 
don Friend, to a letter from a con- 
tributor, on the ‘‘ Declaration of Christian 
Truth” adopted by the Conference. 
‘* Hypercritical’’ is a quite insufficient 
designation for E. P.’s letter: we regard 
it as unreasonable altogether, and, to use 
with reluctance the most descriptive term, 
captious criticism. 

If the Society of Friends cannot unite 
on so much of doctrine, simply and clear- 
ly stated, as is contained in that Declara- 
tion, almost entirely made up from its 
own past official utterances, we believe the 
reason must be, the existence of a schis- 
matic element of opinion, as dangerous to 
the continued existence of the Society as 
the innovations which threaten it in an- 
other quarter. We are averse to the 
thought that the pronounced evangelical 
character (in the Scriptural sense) of the 
doctrine set forth in the Declaration, can 
make it less acceptable to any Friends ; 
and our hope is that London Yearly Meet- 
ing will, after calm deliberation, accept 
and approve it, of course without disturb- 
ance of its own lately revised and pub- 
lished Discipline. 

Whether, however, it be or be not 
adopted formally by all our Yearly Meet- 
ings, we trust that it may be widely dis- 
tributed, among Friends and all others 
desiring information concerning the Chris- 
tian belief and principles of the Society. 
In no other publication, within our knowl- 
edge, is so compact and available a state- 
ment given of what Friends believe : upon 
which subject there is a good deal of ig- 
norance in the minds of the general pub- 
lic, and not a little even amongst our own 
members. 

One of the topics which took least hold 
upon the Richmond Conference, being 
discussed but for a few minutes after the 
reading of Dr. W. Nicholson’s paper, was 
that of a ‘‘ Permanent,’’ or periodical, 
Conference of Yearly Meetings, with dele- 
gated authority. This proposal appears to 


have been regarded by our English Friends 
with especial apprehension. 








A PERMANENT, or rather regularly peri- 
odical, Conference of Delegates from all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends, might be 
agreed upon and provided for, having a 
similar character and scope to that which 
was held at Richmond, Indiana, last au- 
tumn. But the carefully elaborated pro- 
posal, by so justly respected a Friend as 
Dr. William Nicholson, of Kansas, of a 
different plan, deserves thoughtful atten- 
tion. On another page, in our present 
number, is printed Dr. Nicholson’s paper 
on the subject, read before the Richmond 
Conference. The essential idea of his 
plan is set forth in this paragraph : 

‘‘ Upon the organization of said trien- 
nial meeting the order of church subordi- 
nation in all meetings represented therein 
shall be as follows, viz.: Individual mem- 
bers to their monthly meetings, monthly 
meetings to their quarterly meetings, 
quarterly meetings to their yearly or an- 
nual meetings, and yearly or annual meet- 
ings to the triennial meeting.’’ 

Simplicity characterizes this method of 
subordination. Dr. Nicholson’s plea in its 
behalf has vigor and clearness ; so that, 
withont looking beyond it, one might be 
almost persuaded that it must be right. It 
may be remembered that when meetings 
for transacting the church business of 
Friends were first organized in England, 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings, 
they were entirely “‘ representative ;’’ even 
attendance at their sessions being for a 
time what has of late years been commonly 
called ‘‘select.’’ The democratic prin- 
ciple, of constituting such meetings of all 
or any members who, besides appointed 
representatives, chose to attend them, was 
of later development. For a time, im- 
portant questions were decided in London 
Yearly Meeting by the called for and re- 
corded voices of the Counties therein 
represented. 

Now, for many years, every business 
meeting of Friends has been open to all 
members who choose, not only to attend, 
but to participate in its transactions. It 
is true that, as no vote is taken, all mem- 
bers do not weigh precisely alike in the 
making up of the ‘‘ sense of the meeting.” 
But it was a new departure of latter times, 
for a Conference to be composed entirely 
of delegates, excepting a few, from a 
Yearly Meeting out of correspondence, 
under special circumstances. 

Dr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Triennial Meeting,” 
therefore, would differ from all our present 
successively subordinate Meetings, in b®ing 


exclusively representative. If the privi. . 
lege usual in Yearly Meetings, of attend. 
ance and participation by all members, 
were granted, distance, in this country, 
would almost nullify the importance of 
that allowance. Large Yearly Meetings 
now are commonly attended by hardly a 
tithe even of their interested members, A 
Triennial Meeting would have, besides its 
delegates, very few except those residing 
near the place at which it was held. 


Were such a plan to be considered prac. 
ticable, we agree with the Chrtstian 
Worker in its editorial suggestions. on 
several points: First, that such a Confer. 
ence should not be under regulations so 
fixed as to hamper the free exercise of the 
Spirit. ‘Instructions’ by the Yearly 
Meetings sending delegates would not be 
expedient. Secondly, such a Conference 
should be free in discussion. ‘ If any- 
thing we hold will not bear the examina. 
tion and discussion of such Friends, it had 
better go to the winds.” Thirdly, rather 
than five delegates from each Yearly Meet- 
ing, three would be more convenient, with 
some addition in proportion to numbers 
in the larger Yearly Meetings. Fourthly, 
an interval of five instead of three years 
would be preferable, on account of the 
expense, if for no other reasons. 

But we are obliged to believe, with our 
English Friends, that such a Conference, 
with “delegated authority,’’ as a final 
tribunal, whose Executive Committee 
should be empowered to carry out its de- 
cisions, is impracticable at this time; and 
probably will always hereafter continue 
to be so. . We are not so sure that it 
would not be desirable, #f practicable. 
Unity of judgment, and consistency of 
expression and action, in regard to im- 
portant matters of faith and practice, are 
so much to be wished for, as to seem in- 
dispensable to the healthy existence of a 
church, all of whose members bear the 
same name. Uniformity of opinion on 
minor topics, and identity of expression 
and demeanor, within the limits of sound 
morality, are not necessary, even if pos- 
sible. Much has been said of late years 
as to what things are fundamental and es- 
sential, and what are not, among Friends. 
If, by a triennial or quinquennial Confer- 
ence, using its deliberate authority, a cer- 
tain assurance could be obtained that all 
Friends would be made to think, feel, 
speak and act alike, concerning doctrine, 
worship, ministry, disuse of ordinances, 
peace, temperance, oaths and simplicity 
of life, such an end would certainly justify 
the establishment of the tribunal in ques- 













tion. But that result could not be ex- 
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ted to follow. Compulsion of opinion 
has always failed, even under the forces 
of the Spanish Inquisition.. Modern pro- 
gress has brought men into the habit of 
being governed, most of all in the con- 
cerns of their religion, by no authority 
besides that which they believe to be di- 
yine, and, in their church relations, only 
by reason and love. Thus alone can 
Councils, Synods and Conferences control 
the members of their churches to-day. It 
is possible, and necessary, for such bodies 
to agree as to what conditions make pos- 
sible the continuance of denominational 
fellowship. Without such conditions, well 
understood, no church, even if composed 
of but one congregation, can long hold 
together. But the exercise of finally de- 
cisive and compulsory authority, by a 
delegated ecclesiastical conference, over 
all the members of the bodies whose re- 
presentatives compose it, we believe to be 
now out of time in Protestant Christen- 
dom. . 

A Conference like that of 1887, of 
delegates from all the Yearly Meetings, 
for open, fraternal deliberation and dis- 
cussion, seeking to find together ‘‘ the 
mind of Truth,’’ may meet, we believe, 
with advantage, as often as once in five, 
six or ten years. Its conclusions will have 
weight according to the humility, unsel- 
fishuess and reverence, rather than the 
intellect and learning, of those composing 
it. Yearly Meetings will have opportunity 
for reviewing its decisions, and the degree 
of harmony in the Society may be tested, 
as that harmony may surely be advanced, 
by such a common consideration of mat- 
ters interesting them all. ~ 

























If, with the aid of such councils, de- 
liberative but neither legislative nor ex- 
ecutive, it be not found possible for the 
agitations that have threatened to break 
the unity of our Yearly Meetings to be 
made to cease, then the end of our history 
asacoherent church is near. The time 
may come when each ‘ Meeting” will 
have its own ‘ Discipline ’’ of faith and 
order, unless there be those which have 
none. When that day arrives, for a 
just conception of the Society founded, 
through Divine grace, by George Fox, 
students will have to look back chiefly to 
the seventeenth century; and, for one of 
its latest authentic records, to the Decla- 
tation of Fundamental Principles of the 
Conference of 1887. But we hope, prayer- 
fully, for better things, such as accom- 
pany the preservati6n and living, united 
progress of our Church. 
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The Interchange says: ‘‘News has 
reached us of the decease, on the 12th 
instant, of John Butler, of Damascus, Ohio, 
in the 85th year of his age.. This dear 
Friend, who was beloved wherever he was 
known, has for many years been a promi- 
nent member and elder of his own Yearly 
Meeting, and has been widely known 
throughout the Society. He was also ac- 
tively interested in the work among the 
Indians. He was one of the delegates 
appointed to attend the recent Richmond 
Conference, a service which he was able 
to perform, though in very feeble health. 
The loss of his connsel and of his influ- 
ence, exerted, as it was, in such a loving 
manner, will be deeply felt. During his 
last illness, whenever his mind was clear, 
his mouth was full of the praises of the 
Lord.”’ 






















THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FIRST QUARTER. 
First month 8th, 1888 


THE MULTITUDE FED. 
Matt. xiv. 13—21. 


LEssON II. 








Gotpen Text.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread 
of life. Jno. vi, 35.3 


As the feeding of the five thousand is 
the only miracle mentioned by all the four 
evangelists, it gives us a definite chronolo- 
gical point for arranging the harmony of 
the four Gospels. It took place soon after 
the death of John the Baptist, when his 
disciples went to Jesus with the news of his 
death (Matt. xiii, 12). Christ's own dis 
ciples returned at the same time bringing 
the report of their work. (Mark vi. 30 
and Luke ix. ro.) It was in the spring 
just before the Passover (Jno. vi. 4,) and 
Jesus was entering upon the last year of his 
ministry. 


13. When Jesus heard it He departed 
thence by ship into a desert place apart. 
The news of the death of John the Baptist 
caused Jesus to leave the place where he 
was, which was probably Capernaum, and 
to seek a desert place. There were probably 
many reasons for this. 1st. There must 
have been a strong personal attachment to 
John, who was not only His kinsman, but 
who had done so much to bring Him 
before the people. In times of personal 
loss we seek to be alone. 2d. In the 
death of John the Baptist, Christ saw a 
premonition of His own death, and this 
probably had something to do with His 
desire for solitude. 3d. There was doubt- 
less much excitement over John’s death, 
and Jesus wished to avoid being made the 
centre of a popular uprising. ‘That there 
was some danger of this is shown in John 
vi. 15. 4th. He may have wished to be 
for a time beyond Herod’s jurisdiction. 
5th. The disciples needed rest. (Mark vi. 
30, 31 ) 

When the people heard thereof they fol- 
lowed on foot. ‘The place where Jesus had 
gone by bost was near Bethsaida, < out 
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six or eight miles from Capernaum. He did 
not entirely avoid the crowd by going away 
but, great as it was, it was probably less 
than had He stayed inCapernaum. Had 
he wished, He could have escaped the 
crowd entirely by going directly across 
the lake. His purpose may have been to 
get them where He could teach them a 
lesson that would impress them at once 
with His power, and with His heavenly 
mission and the peaceable nature -of His 
kingdom. 

14 And when Jesus went forth and saw a 
great multitude. Mark tells us that many 
of those who went by land outstripped the 
boat and reached the place before it. 
When Jesus landed, He saw a multitude 
already gathered, and was moved with 
compasston toward them ani healed their 
sick. This is the way it always was. 
Whenever He saw the needy He was 
moved with compassion (See Matt. ix. 36, 
Xv. 32, xx. 34; Marki. 41, v. 19; Luke 
vii. 13; Lam. iii. 22). Mark tells us 
(Ch. vi. 34,) that he saw they were as 
sheep having no shepherd. As already 
said, they were greatly excited over John’s 
death and were ready at a word to follow 
any one who would lead them to revolt, 
but Jesus recognized the real inward need 
of a leader for their souls and proceeded 
to supply that. Mark and Luke tell us 
that he taught them many things and 
healed those that had need of healing. 
Mark vi. 35 ; Luke ix. 11. 

15. And when it was evening. At 
some time during the day our Lord retired 
with His disciples to a mountain and sat 
down, probably to talk quietly to them, 
by themselves, but the people did not 
leave Him. More than ever impressed 
with His power and His words they lin- 
gered on, forgetful of their bodily needs. 
This is a desert place. Luke says, (Ch. ix. 
10, )that it was a desert place belonging to 
the city called Bethsaida. ‘‘ It was beyond 
the dominions of Herod Antipas and in 
the principality of Herod Philip.” 

16. But Jesus said unto them, they need 
not depart. See Mark xv. 23, &c.; Luke 
xviii. 15; Matt. xx. 31, &c. Give ye 
them to eat. Inthe great miracle which 
He was about to perform Christ would 
make use of what His disciples had. He 
was going to use them in it as His instru- 
ments. So He will still work through men 
for men. It was probably at this point that 
He asked Philip the question recorded in 
Jno. vi. 5: ‘‘ Whence shall we buy 
bread?” &c. Philip and Andrew (Jno. 
vi. 8,) probably felt more responsibility 
about it than the rest did, as they both 
belonged to Bethsaida, and were doubtless 
personally acquainted with many of the 
crowd. Note that Christ especially uses 
people to be a blessing in their own neigh- 
borhoods. 

17. We have here but five loaves and 
two fishes. It wasa little lad(Jno. vi, 9), 
who had this store. The loaves here were 
of barley meal made into thin small cakes, 
baked hard on the side of the oven so as 
to be broken. The fishes were small ones. 
(Jno. vi. 9.) The Greek word used by 
John specially refers to the small dried or 
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pickled fish eaten along with bread, like 
our sardines. Millions were caught in the 
lake and the salting and pickling of them 
was a special industry among its fishermen. 

18. He said, bring them hither to me. 
We do not wonder that the disciples asked, 
«* What are they among so many.’”’ The 
answer is found in this verse and it is the 
same always. Whatever we have, however 
poor and small, if given to the Master, 
multiplies a thousand fold in His hands. 
He deigns to use our poverty, and, in the 
using, makes it abundant riches. See 2 
Chron. xiv. 11; Judges vii. 4; 1 Cor. i. 
27. &c., &e. 

19. And He commanded the multitude 
to stt down on the grass. They sat down 
on the green grass (Mark vi, 39,) in fifty 
ranks (the Greek word means they sat 
down as it were in parterres or flower 
beds), each containing one hundred, 
Mark vi. 40. Thus they could be waited 
on with ease and also easily counted. The 
women and children, of whom there were 
probably but few, would be seated by 
themselves. And looking up to heaven, He 
blessed and brake. (Matt. xv, 36; xxvi, 
26; Luke xxiv. 30; Acts xxvii. 36.) 
This was no formal ‘* saying grace,’’ but, as 
the Greek word implies, the praising of the 
Lord for His gifts. It was done by one who 
lived a life of continual dependence upon 
His father. This gave a peculiar character 
to the way in which our Lord gave thanks. 
It may have been this peculiarity that had 
something to do later on with enabling two 
of His. disciples to recognize Him in 
the breaking of bread. (Luke xxiv. 30.) 
And gave the loaves to his disciples. ‘This 
is a beautiful illustration of how our Lord 
makes His disc ples the means for distrib- 
uting His blessings. The multitude were 
fed not with the bread the disciples had 
given, but with the bread the Lord gave. 
The disciples’ supply was not much more 
than enough for one. The Lord’s was 
enough for thousands. The surrender of 
it to the Lord, and it having been in His 
hands gave it a new power, that of in- 
creasing as it was divided. When we give 
our powers and our gifts to the Lord they 
become His, and if we use them under His 
direction, they will really be full of His 
power in the blessing of others. And the 
disciples to the multitude. The multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes, which 
would seem to have begun in His hand as 
He broke them, would have stopped had 
the disciples kept them. The continued 
increase was only while the process of 
breaking and distribution continued. The 
breaking up of the disciples’ gifts was an 
essential part in the bringing about of the 
blessing. Is not this a lesson that we 
should gladly allow the Lord to do with 
us and with our gifts what He will, so His 
blessing be present ? . 

20. And they did all eat and were filled. 
They were not given just enough to enable 
them to reach home without exhaustion. 
They were ji/led. This is the way the 
Lord always blesses if we let Him (Psa. 
cvii. 9; xxxvi. 8; Jer. xxxi. 25; Psa. 
cili. 5). This same thought is brought out 
in Isa. xxxv. 7. And they took up of the 


Sragments that remained, &c. These frag- 
ments were not the pieces dropped by 
those who had been fed, but what remain 
ed over in the Lord’s hands unused. Each 
disciple was able to fill his wallet, or the 
receptacle for food (which every Jew car- 
ried on a journey to avoid the need of 
using Gentile food) with the good things 
the Lord had provided. The Jaw of the 
kingdom of God is not ‘‘ the greatest good 
for the greatest number,” but the greatest 
good for all. If we are ina position to 
help others in the end it will inevitably 
be the case that we were where we should 
be blessed ourselves. It is somewhat sig- 
nificant that while each of the disciples 
had enough to fill his wallet, our Lord’s 
remained empty. He wrought no miracle 
for His own behoof. 

21. And they that had eaten, &c. This 
merely emphasizes the extent of the 
miracle. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Though we may wish at times for 
solitude, we must not allow our thoughts 
to be so taken up with ourselves, as to pre- 
vent us from ministering to others, 

2' When we are in desert places with 
Christ, He is able to supply all our needs 
Himself. 

3. We must hold nothing back from 
His service, however small. 

4. The blessing we are made the means 
of bringing to others will «depend not 
upon the greatness of our offering, but 
upon the thoroughness of our consecration 
in the first place and of our subsequent 
obedience in the second. 


5. In blessing others we are ourselves 
blessed. 





TRAINING FOR A KING. 





Prince William, of Germany, is passing 
through special courses of training to fit 
him for his future possession as ruler. 

The young Prince has been employed 
for twelve months in the department of 
the Minister of the Interior, and is about 
to enter upon a three months’ experience 
in the Finance Department. Subse- 
quently he will master the details of the 
Foreign Office, occupying the position 
of head clerk. His military training has 
been thorough. 

Nor is the Prince unfitted, unless by 
illness, to earn his living in the humbler 
walks of life. It has become the practice 
for German princes to learn trades. His 
father, the Crown Prince, has passed an 
apprenticeship at cabinet-making, and in 
the Emperor’s room at Babelsburg is fur- 
niture of his manufacture. Prince Wil- 
liam doubiless has his trade also. 

The Emperor’s ideas on education 
commend themselves to a more general 
adoption in all countries. The training 
that does not fit a boy to be of some use 
in the world is faulty. — Mew York 
World. 








HE that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. —Matt. 10: 22. 

































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE AMERICAN MIssIONARY Assocta- 
TION has kept Thanksgiving Day, out of 
debt and with a surplus of over $300,009 
in the treasury, to continue its noble 
work for the Negro, the Indian, the Chi- 
nese, and the ‘* Mountain people ” of the 
South. We hope its “‘ fat year’? may not 
be succeeded by any years of famine. Its 
grand record is written in heaven, and 
should be graven also in the hearts of all 
Christian people, all who are concerned 
for the progress of education and civiliza- 
tion in our land. 

Yet, according to Secretary Powell’s ree 
port, of the 4227 churches to whom it 
naturally looks for support, only 1698 
contributed anything to its treasury dur. 
ing the past year. If each had done but 
a little how the result would have rolled 
up. That calls and opportunities for be. 
nevolent work multiply is but a reason for 
increasing effort.—Southern Workman. 


THE Missionary FITNESS of Christianity 
is a question raised too late. There is not 
a part of the world where it does not find 
its demonstration. The record of mission 
triumphs is not of one land, but of all 
lands; and into the fold of Christ there 
have been gathered not from one people, 
but from all peoples. Bound up in the 
Christian faith is the story of the Cross of 
Jesus, and therein lies its missionary fit- 
ness and power. Without that story it had 
been powerless to touch the hearts of the 
ruder tribes of men. The love of the 
dying Saviour has a charm for all, however 
debased. It has proved its power to cap. 
tivate wherever earnestly proclaimed.— 
Christian Leader. 


A DEEPLY interesting account of Rabi- 
nowitch, a Jewish lawyer in South Russia, 
who was converted to Christ through read- 
ing the New Testament, and of the Jewish 
movement towards Christianity which he 
has originated, is given in Word and 
Work tor November 11. ‘A crisis,” 
says Dr. Adolph Saphir, ‘is evidently 
approaching. Talmudism, and the at- 
tempt to modernize Judaism, and to re- 
duce it to rationalistic deism, have both 
failed and proved themselves to be with- 
out vitality, and yet the national con- 
sciousness has been roused and strengthen- 
ed by the recent experiences of the Anti- 
Semitic movement.’’ Mr. Schénberger 
writes: ‘*The Jews in Kischineff have 
now accepted the fact that there is in the 
midst of them a Jewish synagogue in which 
one of their brethren, of unblemished 
character and eminent gifts, proclaims 
every Sabbath that Jesus is the Messiah 
promised to their fathers, and the Saviour 
of the world.” Rev. A. Venetianer, of 
Rohrbach, says of this Christian syna- 
gogue: ‘* The room was full; here sat, 
there stood, men closely crowded, a few 
of them old, most of middle age, very 
many youth, and a few soldiers in unl- 
form. Among them passed quietly about 
a little dark man offeting and distributing 
Hebrew Testaments. During the reading’ 
by Rabinowitch, from the Old and New 
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Testaments, first in Hebrew and then in 

Russian, ‘‘the hearers stood each with 
book in hand silently following him. One 
of them would make signs of intelligence 
to another, and his looks would say plain- 
ly, ‘It isso, do you hear?’ or neighbors 
would touch with their elbows in order to 
draw attention to certain passages. I 
thought ‘all these search the Scriptures 
diligently whether these things be so.’” 
Rev. E. H. Leitner, of Constantinople, 
savs: ‘*I counted 150 present who were 
hanging spell-bound on the lips of Rabi 

nowitch ; no wonder, for the man and his 
work are born of the Spirit. Through all 
there rang the one note, ‘ Not I, but Christ 
in me.’’’ ‘ Hundreds of these Jews now 
believe in the Messiah. Sunday they 
celebrate and keep holy for the Lord’s 
sake. Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, is to 
them a day for mission work, as on ordin- 
ary working days the Jews cannot so easily 
come to listen. Rubinowitch himself 
writes, September 28, 1887: 


«Just now, during the Jewish solemn 
feasts, many are come from a number of 
different places to Kischineff to hear, in- 
stead of their liturgies and‘dead prayers, 
the words of spirit and life of our Lord, 
which I preach before all the congregation 
of Israel with great quietness, no one 
making me afraid. From the city of War- 
saw there is come a wise and honorable 
man, who is sent by twenty-five Jewish 
men who have come to the faith of Christ 
through Isaiah liii., who desire to join our 
community. Also from a town in the 
government Kiev there is come a respect- 
able man, desiring to take upon his shoul- 
ders the yoke of Messiah’s Gospel, which 
is easy and light, and preach it afterwards 
to the multitude of his Jewish brethren.’’ 

In Siberia, and Hungary also, Jews are 
being brought to Christ by His Gospel. 
Professor Delitzsch says: ‘* The hand of 
God is in this movement, of which, strict- 
ly speaking, He is the true Author.’’— 
Friend of Missions. 





APPLYING THE RULE THE OTHER Way. 
—A Chinaman, says the Christian Advo- 
cate, applied for the position of cook in a 
family in one of our Western cities. The 
lady of the house and most of the family 
were members of a fashionable church, 
and they were determined to look well af- 
ter the character of the servants. So,when 
John Chinaman appeared at the door he 
was asked: ‘*Do you drink whisky ?” 
“No,” said he, ‘*I Clistian man.” «* Do 
you play cards?” ‘* No, I Clistian man.’’ 
He was employed and gave great satisfac 
tion. He did his work well, was honest, 
upright, correct and respectful. A ter 
some weeks the lady gave a ‘‘ progressive 
tuchre” pirty and had wines at the table. 
John Chinaman was called upon to serve 
the party, and did so with grace and ac- 
ceptability. But next morning he waited 
On the lady and said he wished to quit 
work. ‘* Why, what is the matter?” she 
inquired. John answered: ‘I Clistian 


man ; I tole you so before, no heathen ! 
0 workee for Melican heathen !”’ 


Extract from a Letter from Anthony Ben- 
ezet to Samuel Allinson, 1773. 





My thoughts are taken up with that car- 
nality which now a-days so much prevails, 
though in a refined manner. The world 
is sinking away from us, and we shall soon 
be forgot by its foolish inhabitants ; and 
oh! the advantage, tne inexpressible ad- 
vantage to labor honestly, sincerely and 
diligently, to get rid of selfishness and 
carnality of every kind; this is the true 
criterion, not this or the other principle. 
This lays only on the heart—it’s the heart 
God calls for. 

The reading John Woolman’s Journal 
gives me a prospect of it. When we 
nonestly labor that our ease, our profit— 
aname amongst men—(even those who 
are esteemed religious) is not suffered to 
come in competition with the purity of 
our hearts, the honor of God, and the 
good of our fellow men, we are in the 
true track of happiness and holiness ; but 
whilst the contrary is prevalent as it is at 
this time, very much the case of our so- 
ciety, may I not say, even in many who 
lay claim and are esteemed of weight in 
it, let :s be never so clear in our ideas of 
the spirituality of our profession, nor 
plain in the cut of our (often) costly 
clothing and furniture—we shall make 
but lame advances. 

To be rid, of all selfishness, of indul- 
gences to our weaknesses—those plagues 
of our own heart—to be content to be 
thought little of for doing our duty ina 
steady dependance on the promise, ‘I will 
be with thee, will never leave thee,’’ &c., 
is indeed the most exalted state a human 
being can arrive at. 

Here God raises even the very beggar, 
as from the dunghill, and causes him to 
sit, as amongst princes ; these are indeed 
come to the city of the saints’ solemnity— 
to the spirits of just men made perfect— 
to the innumerable company of Angels, 
though slighted by men ; these are in ef- 
fect his companions, his comforters ; with 
these he holds converse, and fellowship. 
This the prophet’s servant was sensible of 
when, at his master’s request, his eyes 
were opened to see the army which sur- 
rounded the city as a guard to his master. 

Dear brethren, Samuel Allinson and 
William Dillwyn, let us know and live up 
to the nobility of our call, the exaltedness 
of our station—if really worthy of the 
name of Christians—of Disciples of our 
Master ; see it described in the sermon on 
the mount. So different from the prac- 
tice of modern professors ; many are His 
ministers, but few his real followers. 

Let us earnestly pray that nothing may 
draw us from the path of the true follow- 
ers of Christ in all ages. 

‘With usual love to thyself and spouse I 
remain thy affectionate friend, 

ANTHONY BENEZET. 


_ OOorr 


- THE prayer I make will then be sweet in- 
deed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray. 
—Michael Angelo, 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, HELENA, 
ARKANSAS.* 





Professor Robert Pretlow, of Dublin, 
Indiana, graduate of Earlham College, is 
principal of the school. 

Thirty acres of land were purchased dur- 
ing the war by Col. Benzoni and his regi- 
ment of colored men from St. Louis, who 
were stationed to man the forts om the 
bluff one mile west of the river, at Helena, 
which commanded the river. He took a 
portion of his men each week and march- 
ed to this land, g miles north-west, and 
put up three buildings 100 feet long each, 
and also teachers’ quarters, in barrack 
style. ‘These buildings were used for an 
orphan asylum during the war. After the 
freedmen’s Bureau was discontinu-d, Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting bought the other fifty 
acres, making eighty acres, and from time 
to time put up a large school building, 
82x32 feet, two stories high, with a bell 
tower, and an L 40x32 feet, and teachers’ 
building, 21% stories high, 48x42 feet, and 
Pumphrey Hall, 42x38 feet, 214 stories 
high, and a girls’ hall same size, three 
stories high, and dining-room and kitchen, 
nearly forty feet square, two _ stories 
high, and now own 120 acres ad- 
joining and have endowments for the 
support of the school, besides the in- 
come from the farm, of about $35,000. 
This institution has been under the care 
of Calvin and Alida Clark, formerly resi- 
dents of this place, from the commence- 
ment to one year ago, twenty-two years, 
having each year about 300 students, always 
having a very good normal department for 
educating and training of teachers. Sev- 
eral hundred young colored people hive 
been educated and qualified for teachers, 
and have been sent out from this school and 
are nowscattered in Arkansas and adjoining 
States engaged in teaching. The studenis 
have always been thoroughly taught in the 
fundamental principles of the Curistian 
religion and well drilled in temperance 
and Sabbath-school work. The institution 
bas always been a center of religious edu 
cation and moral training to the colored 
people in a location where it was much 
needed. A large old slave plantation bell 
hangs in the tower of the large school 
building, tolling several times cach day 
for twenty-four years to the old slavehold- 
ers that a revolution had taken place, and 
to the colored people tocome and embrace 
the privileges offerea. 

The freedmen’s committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, appointed in 1861. and 
of which the late Isaac P. Evans was 
treasurer, and Timothy Harrison, de- 
ceased, was secretary, both of this city, 

received and disbursed within five years 
about $300,000 and shipped about two 
hundred tons of clothing. All of this was 
used for the relief and education of the 
freedmen in the Mississippi Valley, and 
this immense work was done without any 
salaries to any persons in the management. 
Walter T. Carpenter, Daniel Hill, Oliver 
White, Elkanah and Irena Beard, Lucinda 





*Extract from an article in the Richmond (Indiana) 
Palladium. 
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Wishard, Calvin and Alida Clark, Martha 
A. White, Mrs. Rich, and many others, 
a number of whom, Jamesand Sarah Smith, 
Roland T. Reed, and others, have passed 
away to a better world, were engaged in 
the South distributing to the needs of the 
fugitive slaves, in many cases exposed to 
small-pox and other diseases so common 
then amongst the exposed and suffering 
colored people. 

This committee bought the Confederate 
hospitals after they were captured at Lau- 
derdale, Miss., consisting of five buildings, 
150 feet long, and many others for offi 
cers’ quarters, and medical and culinary 
departments, and used them for several 
years for a large orphan asylum and 
schools, This was afterwards sold at a 
nominal price to the Baptists for an Or- 
phan’s Home for destitute children in the 
South. We also built large and good 
school-houses at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
These were also sold to the public school 
board of that city at a small price and 
have been used ever since. We also 


bought thirty acres of land at Maryville, . 


Tenn., and built a normal school building 
120 feet long, 40 feet wide, two and three 
stories high, and after our means of sup- 
port diminished gave it to New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends on condition 
that they maintain the school, which they 
have done ever since, and have now an 
endowment to assist them of $25,000. 
JosePH DICKINSON. 





RURAL 

WHEAT AND THE HEssIAN Fiy.—The 
insect known by the common name of 
Hessian fly is a widely distributed pest, 
and is sometimes so abundant over certain 
regions that farmers are compelled to 
abandon the cultivation of wheat. It has 

zen known for over a century, and while 

first discovered attacking wheat in the 
east, is now found almost everywhere from 
“Maine to Kansas, and will probably, 
sooner or later, appear in all. the wheat- 
growing districts of the United States. 
As early as 1781 it almost totally de- 
stroyed the wheat crop in eastern Long 
Island, and there has been scarcely a 
season since in which the insect has not 
appeared in some one or more places, se- 
riously injuring the crop, and sometimes 
destroying the plant for several years in 
succession, and then disappearing as mys 
teriously as it came. 

The Hessian fly is a two-winged insect, 
and belongs to a group of minute flies 
which are all more or less injurious to 
plants. There are several species known 
to be destructive to cultivated plants, but 
this wheat pest is probably the worst of 
the family. It is double brooded, one 
brood appearing late in the summer, and 
the other early ‘n the spring, but the 
summer or fall brood is generally the most 
destructive. The flies come in August 
and September, and deposit their eggs 
upon the young wheat plants very soon 
after they appear above ground. The eggs 
hatch in a week or ten days, and the 



































grubs crawl down the leaf and feed upon 
the stalk, causing it to wither and die. 
The early spring brood attacks the wheat 
the same way, but the plants often out- 
grow the injury at this season. 

The presence of the Hessian fly ina 
wheat field is soon made apparent by the 
number of plants that turn yellow and 
die, and if these are examined the grubs, 
or the bright chestnut-colored pupze, which 
resemble: a small flaxseed, will be found 
imbedded in the crown of the plant or 
within the folds of the leaves. Various 
remedies and preventatives have been 
tried, but all fail in some seasons, while 
successful in others. Late sowing, or after 
the flies have been killed by frosts, is quite 
commonly practiced in the Northern States, 
and by many farmers is considered the 
best preventive. Entomologists who have 
closely studied the habits. of this insect 
recommend late sowing, even at the risk 
of having the wheat injured by the frosts 
and cold of winter. In our more North 
ern States, wheat sown about September 
20 will not usually appear above ground 
before October 1, at which time the flies 
will have mostly disappeared. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule, and, if 
the weather happens to be very warm 
during September, the flies may live and 
deposit their eggs on the wheat plants in 
October, but they will not be very abun- 
dant. In the report of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, we find the fol 
lowing very practical suggestions in regard 
to the best time for sowing winter wheat 
in order to escape the attacks of the fly: 

Winter wheat may be sowed too early in 
the season or it may be sowed too late, so 
there must be a certain time, neither too 
early nor too late. Many factors must be 
considered in designating the best time to 
sow. The condition of the soil, and ex- 
posure, the presence of the Hessian fly, 
&c., must all be duly considered. The 
best time for sowing wheat in central Ohio 
is from September 10 to September 30. 

In a few instances very early sown 
wheat is reported to have been less injured 
by the fly than when sown in the interme- 
diate or late season, and it is supposed 
that the reason of it was that while the fly 
attacked it, the plants were growing so 
rapidly that they escaped serious injury. 
But where early sown wheat has escaped, 
only less injured than late, it may be con- 
sidered as an exception to the rule, and 
where the fly is about, farmers should put 
off sowing their winter wheat until there 
have been a few light frosts, or, at least, 
quite cool nights.—Practical Farmer. 


——_——-- e@e —— 





THE CiGARETTE.—The unusually large 
number of young men who have been 
committed tc the State insane asylum of 
Michigan in the last year and a half has 
led to the discovery that almost all of 
them smoked cigarettes to excess. In 
many Casés it is said to be absolutely cer- 
tain that cigarette smoking was the cause 
of the insanity. It is also reported that 
a prominent society young man in De- 
troit has been made deaf by cigarette 
smoking.—V. Y. Suan. 





A CROOKED STICK STRAIGHTENEp. 





I had an ugly, unruly boy in my room, 
and he gave me more trouble than all the 
rest of the class. All through the different 
grades of the large grammar school he 
had been a terror to his teachers; and he 
was hurried on to the next teacher with 
surprising alacrity and precision. He 
never lacked promotion. When | inheri. 
ted him I felt as if Nemesis had overtaken 
me, and just how to control him and se. 
cure any kind of work from him was qa 
problem I long wrestled with. For sey. 
eral weeks he was the terror of the room, 
and my reputation for good order and dig- 
nity was, I felt, fast disappearing. The 
boy would not obey unless he felt like it, 
and punishments had no effect on him. 
He was there, he knew he was there; he 
had a reputation to sustain; he had 
earned it by several years’ close applica- 
tion to wrong doing, and he meant to 
maintain it at all hazards. 

It is unnecessary to narrate his pranks, 
Every teacher has had such boys, and will 
readily recognize this one. Every plan] 
evolved for the regeneiation of the boy 
proved abortive. He wouldn't reform. 
Finally, by accident, I stumbled on the 
cure. Iam not ashamed to say that it 
was an accidental plan, for it was one of 
those unexpected things that philosophers 
tell us are bound to come to pass. 

I discovered that he was interested in 
his drawing, or rather was interested in 
sketching odd bits of scenery, or objectsin 
the room, not even omitting his respected 
teacher, who was a typical schoolmarm 
and wore glasses. I resolved to make the 
most of this one talent—if talent it was— 
and so one day, whenI was in my best 
and sweetest mood, I asked the terror if 
he would not draw a plan for some shelves 
I wanted put up in my closet. He assent- 
ed, and the sketch was neatly and accurate- 
ly made. There was a new look in his 
eyes anda new expression on his face 
when he gave me the paper on which his 
drawings were made. 

Then I advanced slowly and cautiously. 
I needed some maps made, following a 
new invention of mine in cartography, 
and again 1 employed the terror, and 
again the result was encouraging. . The 
maps were models of neatness and precl- 
sion. I judiciously praised him, and ex- 
hibited the maps to the class and called 
for copies. None ever equaled his, and 
his joy was complete. 

We were studying the continent of Asia, 
and the terror never had his geography 
lesson learned ; but when I suggested that 
if he were to keep up his reputation im 
drawing he must draw the details of the 
country he was sketching, geography be- 
came a new study to him, and he easily 
made excellent progress in this branch. 
To do this he had to forego some of his 
‘fooling business,” and it was given up 
simply because he had something more to 
his liking to do. 

In fine, and to the point, the terror 
came out of his chrysalis state a new 
creature. His old ways were left, and he 
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readily adopted the better method of do- 
ing and living. From a slouching, un- 
kempt, uncouth, shambling, horrid boy, 
he emerged into being a respectable, neat, 
tidy, order-loving, painstaking, and indus- 
trious youngman. I had found that there 
was something he could do, and some- 
thing he liked to do, and that was all 
there was to it. By doing something 
worth the doing he had no time or liking 
for doing what was not worth the doing, 
and mischief became no longer the object 
of his existence.— Winthrop, American 
Teacher. 
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A SUB-TROPICAL EXPOSITION. 





The Florida Sub-Tropical Exposition 
was projected for the purpose of present- 
ing a complete display of all the products 
and resources of Florida, and of the most 
attractive and valuable exhibits that can be 
obtained from sub tropical countries, such 
as the Bahamas and West Indies, Mexico 
and South America. Such a display has 
never before been attempted in the United 
States, and when completed according to 
the plans originally proposed, will be un 
equalled in the world. 

The intention is to make, this first year, 
as complete a display as possible, and to 
increase the magnitude, variety and quality 
of this display, year by year, until it shall 
have such a world-wide reputation as will 
attract to it visitors from all parts of the 
world to see under one roof and in one en- 
closure such a collection as cannot be 
found in any other country. 


The broad scope of this Exposition will 
be better understood when we explain that 
Florida itself, a State over 400 miles in 
length from north to south, and 360 miles 
in width at its points of extreme measure- 
ment, with an average width in its penin- 
sular portion of 130 miles, with over 1,200 
miles of sea-coast, washed on its eastern 
borders by the Atlantic Ocean tempered 
by the adjacent Gulf Stream, and on its 
western shores by the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 
duces profitably, in its Northern Counties, 
nearly every product of farm, garden and 
orchard that is grown in any of our North- 
ern States; while in the Central Counties 
all these things are grown, and in addition 
many tropical fruits; and in its extreme 
southern portions all the produets of the 
tropics are grown in profusion. 

Besides these, in its native forests grow 
five-eighths of all forest trees found in the 
United States, and a large number of oth- 
ers of tropical origin not found in any of 
the other States. 


An Exposition, therefore, which should 
display only the products and resources of 


Florida, would of itself be full of interest 
and attraction to all people who might 


Visit it; but there are many products of 
tropical countries adapted to acclimation 


in Florida, and which enter into use and 


consumption by the people of the United 
States, and are attractive by reason of 
their rarity and beauty, which are inclu- 


ded among the exhibits. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SCHOOL. 

BEGINNINGS IN NATURAL SCIENCE.—We 
fully agree with the following criticism, in 
the Jndependent. With entire respect for 
Biology, we believe that the msatural 
method, of beginning with things that in- 
terest most, is best even with pupils above 
the primary grade. Moreover, ‘‘ How 
Plants Grow,’’ and how animals live and 
behave, are subjects quite as well worth 
studying as how their tissues look under 
the microscope or when dissected with the 
scalpel : 

‘*Young people very naturally and 
properly begin acquaintance with animals 
at the large end of the series—the horse, 
the deer, the woodchuck, the eagle, or 
the nobler specimens of the menagerie— 
the elephant, lion, bear, ostrich, etc., etc. 
But what would be thought of a primary 
text-book which should set out to teach 
zoology to beginners by requiring them 
to obtain a costly microscope and go to 
work at the small end of the series—with 
the animalcule of foul water from the 
ditch, or the structure of the most infin- 
itessimal of creatures? This is precisely 
what Mrs. A. A. Knight proposes in 4 
Primer of Botany (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
to lave children do in acquiring their first 
notions of the other division in Natural 
History. She wishes them to commence 
with the single simple cell, such as that of 
the yeast plant, of bacteria, of mold, of 
pond scum, and end, we suppose, with 
the mighty oak or the giant redwood. In 
order to start here she allows that the child 
must use a compound-microscope, and not 
only understand how to use and keep this 
in order, but know how to prepare sec- 
tions and mount specimens—at a total ex- 
pense for appliances of not less than sixty 
dollars. And then she attempts to in- 
struct the tender mind in the mysteries of 
protoplasm, starch, sap, tissues, structural 
systems, hairs, breathing-pores, plant food, 
the influence of light on plant movements, 
the plant body, how plants live, etc., etc. 
Of course this cannot be done without 
the employment of thought and terms 
vastly beyond the capacity of a child to 
comprehend.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL.——Zhe 
Graphic has the following ‘‘ Echoes from 
the Bloody Field :” 

‘‘Sears of Harvard played magnifi- 
cently until modesty and torn trousers 
drove him from the field. 

‘* Westernburg didn’t mind the mauling 
he got by the Crimson rushers a bit. And 
when Corbin got the next touchdown, 
‘ Westy ’ forgot his bruises. 

‘« Goodruff, a blue stocking, lost his 
wind for ten minutes, by reason of eight 
men falling on his stomach, but he got it 
again last night. 

«Cumnock of Harvard was very prop- 
erly suspended by the referee for slugging 
Pratt of Yale with his fists. All slugging 
in foot-ball must be done with the feet. 

‘‘Kid Wallace, a Blue, got his leg 
badly twisted, but he walked well enough 
when he went down the aisle of the Bijou 
Theatre last night. 
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‘* The game was strongly and scientific- 
ally played. There was less gore than 
was expected on both sides, and con- 
siderable good nature. 

**Over a hundred thousand dollars 
changed hands on the result, for plenty of 
sporting men took the odds against Har- 
vard. 

‘* Yale won, but the town was crimson 
last night. 

** Had Yale been defeated in the fvot- 
ball game it would have been a poverty- 
stricken community of students. There 
never was so much betting done on any 
athletic event at Yale as within the last 
two or three days. 

‘* The students who have liberal allow- 
ances from their parents put up the last 
dollar at the rate of five to four and seven 
to five on Yale. The poorer ones left 
their watches, rings, pictures, etc , with 
persons who loan money on collateral. 
One of these money lenders has, it was 
said by a Yale student to-day, over fifty 
gold watches in his safe upon which he 
had advanced from $10 to $20. 

‘*One enthusiastic young man is re- 
ported to have run his $85 bicycle up to 
the back door of the establishment and 
obtained $30 on it. Another took a $35 
suit of clothes in a satchel and added to 
it his winter overcoat, his silver watch and 
a gold ring to get money to bet on Yale. 

‘« Money was raised on everything that 
had any value, but as < all’s well that ends 
well,’ the boys are supposed to be happy. 
There are but few Yale men in town to- 
night, but when they arrive home after 
midnight they are likely to arouse New 
Haven’s heavy sleepers.’”"—Mew York 
Herald. 


WorK AMONG STUDENTs.—At a meeting 
of students, held in the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the 13th inst., to 
hear the report of the deputation who had 
visited the American Colleges during the 
summer session, Prof. Henry Drummond 
said that every hour of their visit to 
America had paid them to the last degree ; 
he never in his life had done anything 
which he felt was so well worth doing. 
They had confined their work to the col- 
leges, and had awakened an amazing in- 
terest, not in themselves, not in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, but in the kingdom 
of God—an interest which would not die 
out, but would go on.— Zhe Christian. 





Fioripa is the latest State to try the 
policy of allowing each county to decide 
for itself whether or not liquor shall be 
sold, and in this way a large portion of 
*the commonwealth has within a few weeks 
past established a sort of prohibition 
which the local sentiment of the com- 
munities involved will sustain and enforce. 
Dakota is also trying this system, and at 
the recent election more than three- 
fourths of the counties established prohi- 
bition under local option law.—J/Vation. 








RARELY promise, but, if lawful, con- 
stantly perform. — Wm. Penn. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 16th, 1887. 

Atter the long congressional vacation 
Washington is itself again. Pennsylvania 
Avenue is crowded with pedestrians and 
carriages. Every corridor of the Capitol 
is alive with politicians, lobbyists and 
sight-seers, and the hotels and boarding- 
houses are filled from attic to basement. 

The United States Senate, being a per- 
ennial body, is at work again, but the 
House of Representatives is not. The 
latter has to be entirely reorganized with 
each new Congress, and the Speaker does 
not even expect to be able to announce the 
committees until after the holidays. 

Committee making is the most perplex- 
ing problem with which the Speaker is 
called upon to wrestle. The difficulty is 
in giving each member all that he would 
like. It is impossible. Each would like 
to be chairman of a committee, and also 
to be assigned to a place on one of the 
leading committees, like the Ways and 
Means, and Appropriations. 

There are 333 members, including the 
eight Territorial Delegates. There are 
about fifty chairmanships, and about 700 
committee places. Each member must 
serve on at least two committees, and the 
necessity—since the House is Democratic 
—of having a Democratic majority on 
each committee, makes it necessary to 
give a larger proportion of commlttee 
places to the Democrats than even their 
majority in the House justifies. 

Some few Representatives are so proud 
or so anxiousto spare Speaker Carlisle any 
greater embarrassment, that they do not 
make any requests or express any prefer- 
ences in regard to committee places. 
Most of them, however, are importunate 
enough, and new members who have never 
been in Congress before, seem to consider 
themselves specially qualified for the most 
coveted assignments, and as much entitled 
to them as their associates of long Con- 
gressional experience. 

The Senate has decided to lift the vail 
from a mystery of twenty years. It has 
voted to remove the injunction of secresy 
from the journals of executive sessions 
from 1820 to the end of the Fortieth Con- 
gress. It makes fifteen volumes of printed 
matter, but who would take the time, or 
care to peruse them at this late day ? 

Echoes from the Christian Conference 
have been sounding throughout the week. 
A number of the eminent divines who 
were in attendance remained over in this 
city, and have occupied various pulpits. 
The convocation was a remarkable one of 
active and distinguished Christian workers. 
Among many other subjects, it discussed 
thoughtfully the advantages, the necessity, 
and practical methods of co-operative work 
among the different denominations. 

The Alliance itself bears witness to the 
power for good of co-operation, in the 
benefit resulting from this conference to 
all who participated in it. and to the 
thousands of readers of the papers and ad- 
dresses delivered by the distinguished visi- 
tors. 


AT LAST. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





When on my day of life, the night is falling, 
And, in the winds trom unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear fair voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not itstenant whenits walls decay ; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting : 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade 
and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, my Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold, 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
grace— 
I find i:yself by hands familiar- beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many man- 
sions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and 
striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green 
expansions, 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me steal- 
ing 


I fain would learn the new and holy song ; 

And find at last, beneath Thy trees of heal- 
ing, 

The life for which I long, 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 


Selected, 











The quiet day in winter beauty closes, 
And sunset clouds are tinged with crimson 
dye, 
As if the blushes of our faded roses 
Came back to tint this sombre Christmas 
sky. 
We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly, 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hillside, 
And in the stillness, growing deep and holy, 


Our Christmas guests come in this even- 
tide, 


They enter softly ; some with baby faces, 
Whose sweet blue eyes have scarcely look- 
ed on life ; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places ; 
They won the peace, and never knew the 
strife, 


And some with steadfast glances meet us 
gravely, 
Their hands point backward to the paths 
they trod ; 
Dear ones, we know how long ye struggled 
bravely, 
And died upon the battle field of God ! 


And some are here whose patient souls were 
riven 
By our hard words and looks of cold dis- 
dain ; 
Ah, loving hearts, to speak of wrong for- 
given, 
Ye come to visit our dark world again ! 
But One there is, more kind than any other, 
oe —- fills the silent house with 
ight, 
























upon first principles. 
that union must be insisted on, or other and 
greater evils than the loss of Ireland would 
happen. 


en route for the Continent, 


persons gave him an enthusiastic welcome 
on his arrival at Chester, 


[Twelfth mo, 
The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder 
Brother, 
Comes to His birthday feast with us to. 
night, 


Thou who, though born and cradled in a 
manger, 

Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope 
and rest ; 


O best Beloved, come not as a stranger, 


But tarry, Lord, our Friend and Christmas 
Guest. Christian Herald. 


_—- +o -—__—_. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT Brit. 


AIN.—-In a speech Lord Salisbury made the 


Igth inst., he complained ¢ f Gladstone’s con. 


tinued reticence and want of frankness, The 


Home Rulers, he said, could not agree even 
The country now felt 


He also said that the adoption of 
Protection by England would involve the 


country in a civil war. 


Gladstone left Hawarden the 24th inst, 
Five thousand 


Advices from Zanzibar, under date of 12th 


month Igth, state that a messenger has ar- 
rived from Central Africa, who brings no 


direct news from Henry M. Stanley, but says 


it is reported in the country on the eastern 


side of Lake Nyanza that Stanley, after 
many privations, reached Wadelai in the 


early part of gth month, The principal dif- 


ficulty he encountered was between the Ma- 
bodi country and Wadelai. 

The Marquis of Ely, who some time ago 
refused to grant a reduction of 25 per cent. 
under the plan of campaign, causing whole- 
sale evictions of tenants and the dismissal of 
the New Ross Board of Guardians because 
they refused to treat the evicted as paupers, 
is now visiting his Wexford estate for the 
first time in ten years. He has granted a 
reduction of 50 per cent, and easy terms of 
payment, and will reinstate all the tenants 
who were evicted. 


GERMANY.—Prince William, of Germany, 
is passing through special courses of training 
to fit him for his future profession as ruler. 
The young Prince has been employed for 
twelve months in the department of the Min- 
ister of the Interior, and is about to enter 
upon three months’ experience in the Fi- 
nance department. 


AusTRIA-HunGARY.—It is reported that 
Count Von Wolkenstein, the Austrian Am- 
bassador to Russia, has sent a confidential 
and reassuring report to the Government 
from St. Petersburg, to the effect that the 
movements of Russian troops on the Aus- 
trian frontier are only in accordance with a 
scheme which has been in operation since 
the Turkish war to place a permanent cordon 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Emperor Francis Joseph presided at the 
Council the 24th inst. It lasted from I until 
3 o'clock. Count Kalnoky, Count Von 
Taaffe, Herr Tisza, and other Ministers were 
present. The Council decided to grant te 
Minister of War acredit of 15 000,000 florins. 
The smallness of the grant is held to be 
proot that Austria does not intend to take 
aggressive measures, 

FRANCE.—An inquiry has shown that 4 
blacking manufacturer bought the decora 
tions of the Legion of Honor for 60,000 
francs, and that M, Wilson and his accom: 
plices shared the spoils, M, Wilson's arrcst 
is expected with the affair. 
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RussiA.—It is reported from St. Peters- 
purg that within the last few daysit has been 
known that, however much inclined the Czar 
may have been to a policy of peace, he 
is now completely under the control of the 
Pan Slavic war faction, and that he will not 
object if one or the other of the great military 
leaders should commit some overt act against 
Germany or Austria which would bring about 
a contest between the three great Powers. 

Lord Randolph Churchill paid a visit to 
the Czar at the Palace of Gatschina, the 24th 
inst. He was very ostentatiously received 
and spent considerable time in private con- 
yersation with the Emperor, The object of 
Lord Randolph’s visit to the Russian capital 
is still a mystery, but, despite the semi-official 
denials and disclaimers here, the general 
conviction is that he ischarged with an official 
mission. 

DomEsTic.—Congress adjourned the 22d 
inst. until 1st month 4th, 1888. 

The Committee on Education has report- 
ed favorably the bill passed by the Senate 
during the last session and known as the 
Blair Educational bill. It received the unani- 
mous indorsement of the committee, and 
contains but one slight change from the bill 
as it passed the Senate, It provides for a 
total appropriation of $79,000,000 to be ex- 
pended in eight years, and is to be distribu- 
ted among the States and Territories in pro- 
portion to their illiteracy. 

The total number of immigrants who ar- 
rived inthe United States during the eleven 
months which ended 11th month 30th was 
486,660, against 365,453 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1886, From this total 
Canada and Mexico are excepted, 

It is reported that the purpose of Chamber- 
lain’s visit to Canada “is to urge the Cana- 
dian authorities to yield to the demands of 
this Government in the disputed fisheries 
question” The conferences at the State De- 
partment have demonstrated that this Gov- 
ernment will not yield anything from the 
position occupied from the first. 


Daniel Manning, ex-Secrctary of the Trea- | 


sury, died in Albany the 24th inst. 
Desya'ches have been received in St. 
Louis from seventeen cities and towns in 
Western Kansas, covering all the districts 
alleged to be suffering from want of fuel and 
food, and they assert that the report is with- 
out foundation, “ There was a scarcity of 
coal in some localities two or three weeks 
ago, but they were promptly supplied, the 
railroad companies even hauling coal cars 
on their passenger trains, The original tale 
appears to have been an exaggeration, later 
inquiries showing no authenticated cases of 
persons under shelter having been frozen,” 


A despatch from New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, says a deep, rumbling sound, last- 
ing three seconds, accompanied by a tremor 
of the earth, was noticed shortly after mid- 
night the morning of the 23d inst. The dis- 
turbance aroused the people from their sleep. 
The shock was felt in Acushmet and the 
towns in that vicinity, Reports from various 
neighboring points were received in New- 
Port, Rhode Island, to the effect that a shock 
of earthquake was felt at about the same 
time as in Massachusetts, 


— 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
ANOTHER OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 








It is with much satisfaction that we can 
state that the enlargement and change of 
form of our paper have given almost uni- 
versal satisfaction. Many expressions of 
approval, commendation and encourage- 
ment have been-received, which would per- 
haps be interesting reading if inserted in the 
Friends’ Review, but we have continued our 
settled practice of omitting all such notices. 
They are nevertheless gratefully received. 
Another cause of much satisfaction to us is 
the steady increase of subscribers with which 
we have been lately favored. To all our 


| friends who have aided us in this way we 
| are very thankful. 


Now let the good work 
go on, and we would ask the attention of 
our subscribers to the following offer: The 
subscription price for the portion of the 
present volume from the beginning of next 
year, that is, from No. 23, which is to be pub- 
lished First month 5, 1888, to No. 52, would 
be about $1.15. For the sum of $1.15 paid 
in advance, we will send the remaining 
numbers of the present volume, deginning at 
once after remittance ts recerved. Moreover, 
we will allow to any one of our present sub- 
scribers a commission of fifty cents on each 
of such new subscribers as he will send to 
us, That is, he may remit to us in advance 
only sixty five cents for each of these new 
subscribers, which will be accepted as full 
payment for balance of present volume. If 

ny subscriber will send us the names and 
addresses of persons to whom he would desire 
the Friends’ Review to be sent on trial with 
a view of securing them as new subscribers, 
we will send the paper in this way from the 
time the names are received to the end of 
this year. Now let us try to swell our sub- 
scription list during the next two months 
more than ever has been done in the same 
time before, 

FRANKLIN E, PAIGE, 

Publisher, 


Twelfth Month 1, 1887. 


POWDER 





Hartshorne’s Household 
Manual. 


Domestic Medicine, Emergencies, 
Nursing and ‘Hygiene. 


FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD 





1. Anatomy and Physiology: 80 pp. 
2. Hygiene: 345 pages. 
3. Domestic Medicine. 


Part 1,—Causes, Nature and Signs 
of Diseases: 53 pages. 
Part II.—Remedies: 106 pages. 


Part IlI.—Nursing: 40 pages. 
Part IV.—Special Diseases : 176 pp. 
Part V.—Accidents and Injuries: 
50 pages. 
Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 
Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pp. 
INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and In- 


juries; Of Diseases; Of Accidents and In- 
juries ; Of Poisons; Of Classes of Remedies ; 


Of Sick Foods; Of Medicines and Other 
Remedies; GENERAL INDEX, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


May be obtained of any bookseller. 
$4.00 or $5.00, according to binding. 


Price, 













than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, ete., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence MN unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free ; 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated soupenye 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. ; 

f you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Co., gates of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 





CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


During the past ten years I have shipped 238 times 
to men I[ have sold to before. No other breeder can 
give such a record. Circular gives cuts and par- 


ticulars. 
E. W. DAVIS, 

Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 








a aged 45 years; an elder of Chappa- Absolutely Pure. FRIENDS’ VISITING WASHINGTON 
. oO ° ’ 
qua Monthly Meeting. strength and wholesomeness. More econounical then 


Are invited to attend the meeting for worship, 
in Y, M. C. A. rooms, 1409 New York Ave., 
at 11 A, M, each First-day. 


is Friend and Moses Sutton were mem- 
ts of the same Preparative Meeting and 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in —_ 
Were greatly beloved by all who knew them, 


tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders, Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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%F BALDERSTON & SONS, The “THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS" 
Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, Pesfectio n Closet PHILADELPHIA. 


Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4 One square from 9th and Green Station. 





RIENDS’ CALENDAR. +: °* - - ° - 


A daily Calendar makes a most er 
and fitting gift. It is a daily reminder of the giver, 
through the entire year. Moreover, while elegant 
and useful, it is inexpensive. The Friends’ Calen- 
dar for 1888 is a handsome design, 9 by 12 inches, 
with a portrait ot George Fox, a picture of his home, 
and a tablet containing a slip for each day in the 
heel with helpful quotations from Friends’ writings. 

rice, 50 cents; 12 for $5.00. Sent poe eele on re- 
ceipt of price. FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, Sixth 
and Arch, Philadelphia. 


$1. WHY NOT 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRAGTIGAL FARMER 


Ls 33 years old, has 16 Pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, con- 


tains 14 Departments, treating of every | 
phase of Farm Work and Farm Life, by | 


Practical Farmers and the Best Writers in 
the country. Has the best Market Reports. 
30,000 Subscribers pronounce 


it the Best Wéekly Agriculturat- 


Journal in the country. Only 


$] Por Year, Postage Paid. 


Tf you subscribe before January 
I, 1888, you will get the remain- 
ing numbers of this year Free. 

Address 


THE FARMER CoO., 


| 
| 





ALL PORCELAIN. 





- mE . 





HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1186 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


POGKET ALMANAG FOR 1888. 


Containing dates of holding the YEARLY and 
QUARTERLY.Meetings of Friends in the UNITED 
Srates and CANADA. Also List of BrsLe SCHOOL 
Lessons and GOLDEN TExtTs for the year, Inter- 
national Series. Very convenient for Teachers. 

Price, Five Cents; Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 
Postage Stamps received. For sale by 





Friends’ Book and Tract Committee, 
56 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


pas When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 








LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, ' 


1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry...... eabeisind a rice, 
2, Youthful Pilgrims... ocscccsccccoctccsecsvacss 
3. Memoir of Wm. Penn... . ame 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox.,. 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
6. Memoir of Maria Fox....... $d 6beEaresteckse 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
Ce POURS BNO a oss ooscdbadsscccresececcécc 50 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Dlus.... 59 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
GOGO occ ec ccsevccesescctcesccatcesceccs 30 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 3% 
1l. Memoir of Thomas Story............... 40 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections..........., 30 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends..........ccecrcccsosscees 80 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 





EMBOR cccccccccccccccccceccecccsescocesocecs 30 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper..........eccscseceeee 45 
16. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- * 
WROD in... cececsnede senascsavenccsébeiesens 50 
17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
Dib snaesudecesahsnesengsedt tiabseaiecs nce 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall................... S 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c............ 5 
20. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... % 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite -. 10 
28. Religious Declension..........ccccccscsccssece 3 
ALSO FOR SALE 
ER OF Ft I ie vikno nan dntdesichccencs $1 50 


Annals of Early Friends. First Series 
COTO BE TWO RANG io cnn kate kes ecceccsscecass 


06 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 
FRANK A. SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections, i order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 





CHES7.S? 
QUEEN 2,C'0.924 PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES; 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE& 
SPY GLASSES. 
TRANSITS,LEWEES 
eee a 1) 
MICROSCOPES, 





MAGIC LANTERNS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
ed a Be | ok aang 
Nate UL AU Eat AA) 3 4 
fe] oe -Yod 31 a1?) | 
CHEMICALS ETC. 





.T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury, William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, 


+ ; Principal and Interest Guaranteed. Best of Refer- 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. IVI O RT AG E S ences furnished. During the past five years we have 
i furnished these 644 and 7 per cent. First Mortgages 


on Western farms to many Investors in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Send for Bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


1°/ ———DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY.——— ° 
= Offices: ) 703 Walnut Street, Philadelphia (EDWARD ForSyTHE, Manager). ° 
2/0 ““<*?38 Park Row, New York (RicH. E. CARPENTER, Manager). 

Our Loans can also be obtained of W. W. Stokes, Cash. Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J.; Nathan Haines, 
Cash. Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J.; J. Augustus McUaulley, Att’y, Wilmington, Del.; Wm. T. Barber, 
Att’y, West Chester, Pa.; Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mount Holly, N. J.; Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J. 

teliable correspondents desired in a few other localities. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


: incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $19,472,860.02 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, AsaS. Wing, 
Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 


sarBy a Special Arrangement 
with the PRACTICAL FARMER, 
the FRIENDS’ REVIEW and the 
FARMER will both be sent for one 
Year upon the receipt of $2.50, by 
the Publishers of the FRIENDS’ 
REVIEW. 





Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, 


Justus C. Strawbridge- 


~ 


Eh Jay 








